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CHRISTMAS EVE : OR, THE CONVERSION. 


FltOM TI! 

HE evening was dark, and a pro¬ 
found silence reigned through the 
small apartment where Gottfried was 
seated at the foot of his mother’s bed, 
*o which she had been some time con- 
lined, the prey of lingering illness : the 
child himself was scarce recovered from 
the effects of a malignant fever. At 
length he whispered to his mother— 
'• Are you asleep 1 my dear mother.” 
—“ No, my dear child,” replied she ; 
u I am employed in thanking the Al¬ 
mighty that it has pleased him to re¬ 
store my Gottfried to health.”—So 
saying, she took his two little emaciated 
hands and joined them together ; and 
when he had finished his short prayer, 
he listened attentively to the difficult 
and unequal respiration of his mother, 
which, at times, seemed almost totally 
stopped, and then again exhaled itself 
in deep-drawn sighs. A few minutes 
afterwards he said to her—“ Are you 
now praying, or are you asleep?”—. 

Neither, my child ; what do you 
want with me ?”—“ O nothing ; I only 
wished to know why such a strong light 
comes in at our windows all on a sud¬ 
den as if the sun shone ; but yet it does 
not appear like the light of the sun, 
and there is no moon now ; look, 
mamma, do not you see it ? I can see 
your face quite plain by it; it is very 
strange.” 

“ Not strange at all,” replied Eliza¬ 
beth ; “ this is Christmas eve,* every 
family assembles all its members togeth¬ 
er and fathers and mothers are sur¬ 
rounded by their children ; they light 
up a number of wax lights, which they 
suspend to the branches of a small fir- 

* The reader must take notice that this tale 
is of the fourteenth century ; before the refor¬ 
mation in Germany , and consequently the Ca¬ 
tholic worship was in all its splendour and at¬ 
tended with every outward and imposing cere¬ 
mony . 


GERMS. 

tree, which are also hung round with 
the presents they mean to make them. 
All the shops in the streets are illumi¬ 
nated, filled with images, wreaths of 
flowers, and toys of every kind, and 
this light, as well as that from the 
neighbouring houses, reflects upon our 
windows.”—■“ Ah ! how beautiful all 
that must be,” replied the child, with 
his sweet and tender accent; “ how I 
should love to see it ! do let me go, my 
dear mamma.” 

The pillow of Elizabeth was wet 
with her tears, and it was with difficulty 
she suppressed her rising sobs. The 
little boy continued.—“ But I was 
thinking of one thing ; I am a child 
myself, and you are my mother ; you 
love me very dearly, and yet you never 
lighted up a little tree for me on Christ¬ 
mas eve.” 

“ Dear boy,” said she, “ come hither 
and embrace me.”—He knelt beside the 
pillow of his mother, and she contin¬ 
ued.—“ This day you are eight years 
of age, my dear Gottfried ; the day of 
your birth was the same as that of your 
blessed Saviour: God in his infinite grace 
bestowed this favour upon you,and you 
ought to be more proud of it, and more 
delighted than with the richest present 
that could be given you ; for you will 
possess it as long as you live. When 
you were younger, I often made you a 
trifling present, but for these four years 
that I have been confined by sickness, I 
have only beheld this festival with sor¬ 
row. This year I have had the addi¬ 
tional misfortune of seeing you sulTer 
from severe illness, and I am myself still 
in a very languid state ; but that is one 
reason why I ought to explain to you 
the holiday that is this day celebrated, 
and which calls on you with twofold 
force to lift up your heart to God ; pray 
to him, my dear child, thank him for all 
his goodness, and you will feel content.” 
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_The child placed himself in the atti¬ 
tude of prayer, and then exclaimed— 
“ Mamma, since God was pleased that 
I should come into the world on the 
game day with our Saviour, perhaps he 
will send for me to be present at his 
festival.”^—Elizabeth gave a faint smile 
at this infantine idea ; and too much 
indisposed to reason on such a subject 
with so young a child, she merely an¬ 
swered—“ Seek him,my dear, and you 
shall find him.” 

Gottfried took the saying of his mo¬ 
ther in a literal sense, rose up, and was 
about to quit the chamber, and which 
the increasing light from the neighbour¬ 
ing houses prompted him to do with 
the utmost alacrity. On the noise that 
he made in opening the door, his moth¬ 
er, who had fallen into a doze, awaked, 
and said—“ Where are you going 1 
You know that you are not yet quite 
recovered, and you see that I am quite 
alone.”—“ Do not be uneasy, my dear 
mother,” said the child ; “ 1 am going 
to seek my Saviour, and I will bring 
him to you.”—So saying, he disappear¬ 
ed, closing the door after him. 

His mother was at first very uneasy; 
but being too weak to go after him, she 
comforted herself with thinking that on 
such a night, the streets being full of 
people, that he could not lose his way, 
that he would soon return, and as he 
scarce ever went out alone he would 
not go far.—“ O my beloved child,” 
said she to herself, “ it is eight years 
ago, this day, since I heard thy first 
cry ; how many hours of joy and an¬ 
guish hast thou made me feel since that 
period \ Yet over thy destiny and 
mine I ought to shed the continual 
tears of bitterness : but I am a mother, 
and sweet are the consolations which 
that delightful title is capable of afford¬ 
ing to the afflicted heart. O my God 1” 
added she, lifting up her clasped hands, 

“ I have sacrificed every thing for my 
child, and taught him-early to know 
and love thee ; take him, I beseech 
thee, under thy divine protection, that 
he may become an honest man and a 
good Christian.”—She continued her 
ejaculations mentally as she waited for 
the return of her child. 

O ATHRNEUM VOI,. 7 . 


When Gottfried found himself in the 
street, in the midst of the crowd and 
the illuminations : when he saw the 
dazzling shops of the merchants, he felt 
a kind of emotion which seemed alnjost 
painful. He involuntarily cast his eyes 
downwards, but lie soon reproached 
himself for this timidity which deprived 
him of the pleasure he had so ardently 
desired ; he soon lifted up his head, 
and this movement carried his looks tor* 
wards heaven. He saw its clear and 
azure vault sprinkled over with mil¬ 
lions of stars. His malady, and that 
of his mother, had long concealed from 
him that sublime aspect, and which 
Elizabeth had been accustomed to be¬ 
hold with admiration. He now felt all 
that admiration in its full force ; a kind 
of silent ecstasy pervaded his innocent 
soul, and he no longer heard the tumult 
that surrounded him : he no longer be¬ 
held the factitious illuminations of the 
lamps ; his whole attention seemed giv¬ 
en to the heavens. It seemed to him 
as if one of those stars was about to 
descend to bring him a message frorp 
the divine child who was born on the 
same day as himself, or that perhaps he 
might see him descending. This idea 
struck his young imagination ; he knew 
not yet how to calculate those ages 
which have succeeded each other since 
our Saviour’s birth, and he repeated 
with a feeling of pride and pleasure— 
“ We were born on the same day, and 
his birth-day is also mine.” 

During this contemplation his sight 
was struck on a sudden by the sight of 
another light in the air, but less bril¬ 
liant than that of the stars, and much 
nearer the earth. He soon beheld an¬ 
other luminous point which was united 
to the first, and which added to its 
splendour ; then a third, and then sev¬ 
eral others, in great numbers, and which 
formed, at length, the figure of a crown 
of fire, surmounted by a luminous cross. 

Gottfried was lost in wonder, he did 
not know that it was illuminated in hon¬ 
our of Christmas eve. All on a sud¬ 
den, as if impelled forward by a force 
he could not resist, he ran towards that 
part from whence the pillar of fire seem¬ 
ed ascending to the clouds. He waft 
often stopped by the immensity of the 
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of the crowd,anu sometimes he stopped 
himself before those shops which were 
most ornamented, or wlr re the trees 
were most splendidly illuminated. , He 
•was surprised that those little firs could 
grow in the snow, which had been 
heaped round them in order to give 
more effect to the wax lights. AH that 
Gottfried saw seemed the concurrence 
of supernatural powers for the celebra¬ 
tion of this auspicious eve. In the 
mean time he did not stay long to con¬ 
sider these wonders, but was attracted 
by that which appeared in the air: he 
continued, therefore, to move forwards 
without paying any attention to several 
groupes of children who were ridiculing 
his singular costume. He had no great 
coat, and that he might be defended 
from the cold, his mother, since his late 
illness, made him wear a clean shirt 
over his other clothes ; he had kept it 
on still when he went out. At length 
he reached the place where the bril¬ 
liant crown was suspended over his 
head at an immense height. He found 
himself at the door of the cathedral, it 
was open, and he went in. 

The church was empty, and feebly 
lighted by a couple of wax candles on 
the altar ; the exterior illumination 
darted through the painted windows its 
long pale beams on the pavement of 
the temple, and which were gloomily 
shaded by the pilasters ; the tombs that 
ornamented the lateral naves were al¬ 
most hid in darkness. A sacristan 
walked slowly round the church and 
drew down a lustre suspended to the 
dome, in order to light it up. When 
little Gottfried had crossed the thresh¬ 
old, he remained at the entrance as if 
rooted there, with a mixture of terror 
and surprise. The poor child was seiz¬ 
ed with an ague fit, and his whole body 
trembled : it seemed to him as if the 
ground shook under him, and that he 
was sinking into an abyss. He fell on 
his knees, he joined his hands together, 
with resignation, only saying—“ O 
mamma, shall I then never see you 
again ?” But soon the darkness was 
dispelled : the great chandelier, now 
lighted up, shed around a brilliant illu¬ 
mination. Gottfried saw it rise up as 
if self-lifted, and lighting every place 


in its ascent, and at length stop at a 
certain height, and throw round the 
vaulted roof a light equal to that of the 
brightest day, while at the lower part of 
the church was a soft light like that of 
early dawn. Gottfried then felt as if 
he had arisen from the abyss he had 
seemed sinking into : he still trembled, 
but the excess of his wonder and his 
admiration prevented him from feeling 
it. The splendour of the light increased 
every moment in this vast edifice, seve¬ 
ral other lustres were lighted up, and 
innumerable lamps were fixed round 
the pillars ; while the wax candles 
placed on the altars threw streams of 
radiant illumination in every direction, 
and the images became more visible, 
and charmed the child who had never 
before seen any thing like it. An im¬ 
age of the Virgin, glittering with jewels, 
arrested his looks for a long time ; she 
held the infant Jesus in her arms : he 
thought of his mother, and that she had 
brought him forth on the same day. By 
degrees he felt his courage revive, and 
he cast his eyes around without any 
sentiment of terror. It seemed to him 
as if this beautiful temple would become 
his dwelling place ; sometimes, hovyev- 
er, he felt himself in pain, the result of 
that malady from which he was scarce 
vet recovered. The coldness of a win- 
ter day, the thinness of his clothing,and 
his inward agitation augmented his 
ague ; but at the same time the suc¬ 
ceeding fever fit bore him up, and gave 
him a factitious kind of strength and 
animation. 

As he past his looks round the 
church, he perceived a man leaning 
against a pillar, whose face was 
turned towards a very fine painting that 
was suspended to a pillar in another 
direction. The appearance of this man 
sensibly struck Gottfried ; he regarded 
him as one sent from heaven, and ad¬ 
vanced in order to see his face. His 
costume was most magnificent: he 
wore a close coat of green velvet, and. 
to a baldric of red, embroidered richly 
with gold, was attached a sword most 
splendidly decorated. On his head he 
wore a cap of green velvet, surmounted 
by a plume of heron’s feathers, as white 
as snow. The sacristan approached 
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the Knight, he made the sign of the 
cross, and placed himself in silence di¬ 
rectly opposite to him, still standing. 
He cast down his eyes, but lifted them 
up occasionally, and regarded him in a 
timid and tender manner. The Knight 
was some time before he perceived him; 
at length he saw him, and darting on 
him a piercing look, he asked him ab¬ 
ruptly and haughtily—“ What is it you 
want of me ?” The sacristan bowed 
respectfully, and replied :—“ My lord 
Duke, if you still remember Hantz,the 
guardian of your infancy, if you can 
recollect how often I have borne you 
in my arms to this holy place ; how 
often I have appeased your tears and 
cries in showing you the beautiful or¬ 
naments of this temple, how often I 
have felt touched and gratified to see 
the germ of fervent piety in your young 
heart; if you can recollect this, you will 
easily conceive how much 1 must be 
afflicted to be compelled by the office I 
exercise here to forbid you this sanctua¬ 
ry. I am here the servant of God, and 
I ought to order you instantly to quit 
this holy temple, from which you have 
been excommunicated ; but it is on my 
knees (and he knelt down) I implore 
you to enter again into the right path, 
Reproduced with permission of the copyright owner. 


whereby alone you can obtain salva¬ 
tion ; by the true Christian faith you 
will obtain the pardon of God and of 
our blessed Saviour. You contemplate 
the painting that hangs opposite to you; 
oh ! how many times have I seen you, 
when but a little boy, stretch out your 
hands towards the infant Jesus, who is 
there represented, and say to me, with 
that sweet voice—‘ Hantz, how I love 
that child ! I wish he were my friend.’ 
And now, O God ! what a difference !” 

The Knight was in a reverie.— 
“ Certainly,” said he, as if scarce know¬ 
ing what he said, “ this painting is su¬ 
perb ; it is a masterpiece ; but leave 
me, let me be quiet, you old dotard.”— 
The sacristan rose, and heaving a deep 
sigh, said—“ O my dear, my once pi¬ 
ous young Otto, what art thou now ?” 
—The Knight then regarded the sacris¬ 
tan with more mildness, and said— 
“ Yes, little Otto was good when he 
was a child, you were good enough too, 
but we change as we grow older. Go, 
now, if you please, and leave me to my¬ 
self, l wish to beat peace.”—“ Peace !” 
repeated the sacristan,as he went away; 
“ poor Otto, it cannot be with thy 
conscience.” 

To be continued. 
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OLD CHRISTMAS TIMES AT THE TEMPLE. 

We have not heart almost to touch upon the merry days that 
have been kept in our halls. We address not ourselves to the 
distant years when knighthood held gay and gallant reign within 
these borders, nor aught would we here fain know of those places, 
but as 

“ ■ - the brickv towres, 

* ' 

The which on Thames* brode aged buck do ride, 

"Where now the studious lawyers have their bowres.” 

• 

Bowers indeed! but now forsaken of the good spirit that used to 
dwell therein. As to the old virtues of hospitality, social kindness, 
good-fellowship—this goodly pile of ours is but of yesterday; our 
benchers (patriarchal title!) have not a touch of antiquity. The 
fashion of their persons is contemporary with the notions of the 
least amongst us. That they are of recent date, you have a probate 
in whatsoever they say—in whatsoever they do. Speak not to them 
of the Christmas of ancient days—the epic times of the Temple— 
the spring season for the affections of its young followers. The) 
will not hear you upon the glories of the banqueting hour, nor in 
celebration of the reign of the mighty Prince of the time, or the 
ministry of Masters of Revels and Lords of Misrule; nor vet 
touching the history of the marvellous conversion of lawyers, 
benchers, and “ their mighty paramount?,” (who may not be lightly 
spoken of) into wilful abettors of the game of blindmanVbulf, know¬ 
ingly giving countenance, aid, and support to the practices of min 
strels, jesters, and such like.* We had a parliament here in an- 
cient times—a blessing of a legislature it was. The approach of 
Christmas always brought a full attendance, for then bills were 
brought in, papers laid on the table (and no doubt much oratory 
spilt upon the occasion) for the due solemnization of the merry 
rites, time out of mind celebrated by their good predecessors. 
They were in earnest about the matter. Commend us to a corpo¬ 
ration for the ordering of a feast. Straight were ministers ap 
pointed—straight were the hands of government strengthened— 
and all their resources produced, to meet the vast exigency of the 
time.t 

* Dugdale, in his “Origines Juridiciales,” has extracted from the Registers 
of the Temple an account of the manner of spending the Christmas there. But 
for a sprightly and picturesque description of the same scenes, we refer to the 
M Accidence of Armoury,” by Gerard Leigh. 

I Tha*officers of all kinds were chosen in full Parliament, in Trinit} -term, 
every year j. and the provisions which were contrived against crosses and con 
tingenoies, embody much rare practical wisdom. 
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But, by our Lady, it is the day, the long-expected day of rejoic¬ 
ing, and the tables are all set. Hark to that courageous blast—it 
is the grand procession with the first course. You see our great 
officers of state at the head. What a fantastic group would their 
quaint costume make of them, but for the glare of those torches 
borne in front! The constable marshal, for a follower of Minerva, 
really shows bravely in his mail of knighthood. But see, the tables 
have received their destined burden—the awful courtesies are 
over, and the rites begun. Now mark that dish of precedence, so 
reverently gazed upon by all—it is smoking beneath the “ eyes in- 
tent y ’ of that worthy “auncient” seated in the place of honour. 
That, Sir, is the boar’s head soused—it is a storied dish, and there are 


secrets in its biography that may not be lightly told. It was among 
the temporalities that stuck longest to the mitre.* The second and 
third courses are served up with the same ceremony as the first.! 
1 he tables being “ avoided” after the banquet, “ in fair and decent 
manner,” after a due interval devoted “ not to toys, but wine,” the 
“ auncientest” Master of the Revels (always a fellow of infinite 
jest) adventured, as by office bound, even upon a carol suited to 
the occasion; and having to the extent of his good voice diligently 
performed the same, had the right, in virtue of the dangerous ser¬ 
vice, to claim a carol from one of the company, who likewise nomi¬ 
nated his successor. And thus the laughing hours passed by, until 
the clamorous blast proclaimed that the Master of the Revels be¬ 
gan his reign. But of the delights of those moments, ere that blast 
was heard, who shall speak? The circle of elders that you see 
grouped about that table—what a communion of high spirits is 
there!—what intelligence—what a tone of mind are expressed in 
that brilliant period!—what a war of wit is lighted up amongst 
them !—how they smite each other with their airy brands! But 
hear the wild laugh from the young group beneath them; these are 
the known patrons of every freak—the open professors of mis¬ 
chief—the very children of Misrule in conspiracy against the peace 
of every sober subject of his Mightiness, the great paramount of the 
time. But the Master of the Revels is on the floor with his train- 
band of jesters and mummers. We will invoke them even in the 
words of old Chaucer, as worthy a member of our Inn as has been 
seen since his day:— 


“ Doe come, my mynstreles 
And jesters, for to tell us talcs, 
Anon in my armyage, 

Of romances yatto been royals, 
Of popes and cardinals, 

And eke of love-longynge.” 


The boar’s head is, we believe, still served up on Christmas-day, at Queen's 
t ollcge, Oxford, with ancient pomp and circumstance. 

| Tne ceremonial after supper was, perhaps, the most interesting of any. 
I he tables were taken up, and the Prince took his station under the place of 
honour, where his achievement was beautifully embroidered, and advised well 
of sundry matters with the ambassadors of foreign nations. There he was at- 
tended in true Oriental style. His Highness distributed honours by the hands 
of his great officers with regal liberality. 
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A learned gentleman of those days was no Sir Oracle, that would 
a “ wilful stillness” aftect, 

“ And with his gown his gravity maintain.” 

^ * te was so ordered as that a man might be 

thought good for something, although he had his teeth; nor was it 
laid down that to be sound of limb was good evidence ot intirmitv 
of mind. And thus it was, that the barrister of that golden age 
was enabled to pass through the disastrous chances and hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes of the Christinas festival with applause; nor was 
it a punishable offence 

“That he could play, and daunce, and vault, and spring, 

And all that else pertains to revelling.” 

But these virtuous days have passed away, and with them the * r lorv. 
and the pride, and the honour of the Temple have fled— ° 

“ Oh! all is gone; and all that goodly glee 
hich wont to be the glory of gav wits, 

Is laid a bed.” ' b * 

And the wisdom of modern days puts its ban upon such unprofita¬ 
ble doings. A man must be of a serious turn, according to law, 
now-a-days, or he may expect the peace-officers after him. You 
talk of superstition, and point to the ritual of Popery. “ You w ould 
bate me of half my merriment out of spite to the scarlet lady,” says 
Selden, (and we cite the learned authority with deep professional 
reverence). “ There never was a merry world since the fairies 
left dancing, and the parson left conjuring.” We go not the whole 
extent of this opinion; but we own we would consent to undertake 
a reasonable penance at the discretion of the minister—we would 
not grumble at a practicable fair length ot pilgrimage—nay, we 
would even tender our respects to a fair wooden representative of 
a grim Saint, it by such concessions we could bring back the day* 
and nights ot Old Christmas-time at the Temple. “ 

A few Templars. 
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THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


BY AGNES ST. CLAIR. 


I. 



sligftt and lair, turned 
she was twining holly 
old colored man thus 


ARSE EGLETON, Miss Fanny. I ast him in 
de parlor ’cause you was busy in here, and I 
reckoned you’d want to primp and friz some 
'fore you seed him.” 

A young woman, 
quickly from the picture about which 
and mistletoe branches as a grizzled 
unceremoniously announced her visitor. 

“Bring him right in, Uncle Regulus. It is too cold in that 
room for any mortal being. There hasn’t been a spark of fire 
in there to-day.” 

Frances tucked under the sofa-pillow the apron she had 
worn, and her fingers played a moment among the bright curls 
over her brow. 

“ Miss Fanny, you gwine spile dat man ’fore you marry 
him. Lawd knows what you gwine do ater’ards.” 

“ In the meantime you’ll let him freeze in that cold parlor. 
I shall tell him how disrespectfully you speak of him, and see 
how much ‘Christmas’ you’ll get to-morrow,” laughed Frances, 
balancing a sprig of holly, red with berries, above the picture 
of her fianct. 

“ Guess Marse Egleton carries fire 'nough long o’ him 
’thout needing kindlin’-wood and matches. Bless yo’ heart, 
missy, you kin spile him and count on me to keep de fire up. 
Gwine bring in a back-log now." And, beaming with faithful 
pride in the beauty of the " chile ” he had “ toted ’fore she 
cou’d wark,” Uncle Regulus hobbled off. 

“ Determined to cheat old winter of dreariness, Lady-bird ? ” 

“ Clarence ! I am so glad you ■ are home for Christmas ; it 
seems an age since you left.” 

Two trembling white hands were clasped in two strong ones, 
and the love-light flashed from brown eyes to gray. Then 
Clarence looked upon his photograph opposite where they 
stood, and the pleasure brightening his smile as he noted the 
tribute of decoration told how perfect he felt his welcome. 
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“Now for a cozy chat. Aunt is out making last-moment 
purchases, and the children are at grandma’s, so that Santa 
Claus may have more freedom here. • I’ve dressed dolls and 
worked book-marks till my fingers ache. ” (The strong fingers 


• /'• 





“ Indeed, I’ve been really jealous.” 

soothingly stroked the tiny weary ones.) “You will not mind 
the bits of holly and the general disorder of the room ? ” 
“Chaos would be delightful if I found you in its midst. 
Ah! little Frances, if you knew how dreary I have felt in 
crowded drawing-rooms, with all their magnificence, because you 
were not there ! ” 
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“Indeed, I’ve been really jealous when reading your letters 
that told of receptions, dinners, and other gaieties, for I 
feared you would not leave them till the Christmas season 
closed. We can offer you but the merest shadow of festivity 
here.” 

“ One carol warbled by my nightingale is more to me than 
all New York’s orchestras. But, dear, you, with your great love 
for harmony, would revel in such music as one hears therfe; 
and when you yield yourself entirely to my will we shall enjoy 
it together. For this I thank Uncle Reuben’s choice of me as 
his heir. His money .will buy such pleasures for my Frances! ” 

Then the two drifted back again to talk of their own living 
romance., The breaking oak-sticks on the hearth and conse¬ 
quent shower of sparks recalled them to practical life, and 
Clarence, remembering relatives and friends yet unadvised of 
his return, went forth into the gathering darkness, promising to 
call after tea to bring gifts for the little ones. Frances stood 
watching his retreating figure till it was lost in shadow, then 
throwing open the shutters, she looked for the hundredth time 
on the beauty without, so witching because of its novelty in 
this semi-southern land. Often, in the eastern portion of the 
Old North State, the young folk are quite perturbed on account 
of the dangers besetting Santa Claus’ frail sleigh in the snow¬ 
less fields. But this year stubble and rocks and ruts were 
buried deep, while gate-posts, well-sweeps, and bird-houses were 
like magic sculptures. The evergreens wore crystal spangles 
and powdered crests. Oaks, myrtles, and mimosas were steel- 
clad, and the clash of armor broke the twilight stillness as the 
spirits of air sported among their branches. Merry children 
strayed past, pelting each other with snow-balls and hurrahing 
for the old woman in the clouds who scattered her goose 
feathers so liberally. Busy men hurried on, anxious to reach 
home ere night, and dodging the white missiles, lest some 
precious gift hidden in great-coat pocket should suffer. 
Frances saw in a humble country couple, plodding through the 
cold, reminders of Joseph and Mary the blessed, and the 
loveliness seemed gone from the snowy, frosted landscape 
because of the suffering such weather brought the poor. Many 
warm garments and simple toys, with palatable food, she had 
that day borne to homes which but for her had known no 
Christmas joys, yet she felt in that moment as if the comfort 
of her home, the happiness of the great love that filled her 
life, rendered her unworthy to rank among the followers of the 
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Babe born in a stable, laid in a manger; and from her heart 
rose the prayer, “ Lord, give me to prove I love thee above 
all. Show me what thou wouldst have me do.” 

A jingle of bells broke on her reverie. From the sleigh 
grandpa had improvised, by putting a light-wagon body on 
runners, two little maidens and a sturdy boy sprang, waving 
adieus to the dusky charioteer, and turned, racing up the broad 
walk, their winsome faces radiant with the pleasures of that 
day and expectancy of to-morrow. Opening the door before 
they reached it, Frances was scarce able to withstand the 
impetus of their entrance as the trio struggled for first kiss. 

She led her cousins into the library, asking their help in 
completing decorations there and gathering up tlje debris. 
They begged a story, and she told them of the dear St. Fran¬ 
cis, his great love for the Babe of Bethlehem and the little 
ones in whom he saw that Babe Divine ; how, forsaking all, he 
lived the life of the Crucified, and how the Master of hearts 
made men and beasts subject to his faithful servant, so that 
even the wolves obeyed him and birds gathered to hear him 
preach. She promised that next Christmas she would make 
for them a crib such as St. Francis was wont to build—a 
Christmas carol which the tiny child, the untaught youth, and 
illiterate old age could read perhaps better than learned 
clerks. 

“ Isn’t it funny none of those folks live nowadays ? ” solilo¬ 
quized Roy. 

“What folks, Roy?” asked little Nell. 

“ Why, the kind that give up everything and live like St. 
Francis, to prove they choose what Christ chose.” 

“ St. Francis has many imitators in the world. The Fran¬ 
ciscan monks are his sons, the Poor Clares his daughters. 
These practise mortifications which make the flesh creep as 
we think of them. But, unfortunately for us, none of his 
children have their home in our State,” said Frances. 

“Suppose you, Roy, set example for the rest of us—be¬ 
come a Franciscan and give your fortune, if you get one, to 
found a monastery here,” suggested his twin sister, saucy 
Janet. 

“You’d never see the good of it all if I did, Miss Vanity- 
love-my-ease. But I say, Fran, if you knew that, though God 
didn’t demand it of you, he really would rather have you do 
something of that kind, think you could leave all of us ? ” 

“ I hope, with God’s grace, I should be strong enough. 
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Without his special help I could not, for I cannot even in thought 
leave my happy home among you darlings.” 

“ Except for a happier one with Clarence. Wish the jolly 
old fellow" would come back," said Roy. 

“ He was here this afternoon, and will return after tea.” 

“ Hurrah! There is the bell now. Let's hurry and get 
through. Remember, Fran, when you feel inspired to don the 
robes of religion, choose me for your father director." Roy 
bowed low as he opened the dining-room door and stepped 
aside “ to let the ladies pass.” 

Two hours later the children said “ Good-night,” for once 
in the year without a murmur. 

Roy whispered to Janet, as they passed up stairs, he felt 
something hard and suggestive of well-bound books as he 
struck against Clarence’s overcoat pocket in the rush of wel¬ 
come. 

Janet thought it might be “ one of those lovely manicure 
cases he said he’d see if he could find in New York.” 

Twelve silvery strokes pealed from Frances’ little clock as 
she rose from her knees, thanking God for one happy Christ- 

mas Rve¬ 

il, 

“And this is your decisive answer, Frances?” 

“ It must be, Clarence.” 

“ Thus, having played with me, fondled me, amused your¬ 
self with my love as with your poodle, you cast me off more 
heartlessly than you would him ? ’’ 

The slight form trembled, but no word of reply rose to 
Frances’ lips. Ashamed of his unmanliness, and urged to 
repair his fault by the same passionate love that had caused it, 
he drew near and, lifting her hand, thought to hold it as of 
old; but the girl quickly withdrew it. His ring no longer 
sparkled there, his right was denied. The repentant tender¬ 
ness could not be turned back even by this act; nay, her 
shrinking but made it stronger. 

“Frances, forgive me! Remember last Christmas Eve! 
Everything in this room recalls its happiness. The thought that 
such bliss was only a dream maddens me. Tell me it was no 
dream—that you, my life, are mine, that you have not cast me 
away!" 

“ Oh! Clarencp, it is you who cast aside that happiness; 
you who voluntarily relinquish every blessed gift which made 
that Christmas Eve so bright.” 
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He turned, and his only response was the click of the closing door 

" x merely tnrew asiae rne snacmes ot superstition—you 1 
never thought to lose. The love I gave you then is stronger 
now. Though I long to have you share the freedom that is 
mine, I swear never to obtrude it on you ; while rejoicing in 
my own liberty, I vow never to place obstacles in the way of 
your practising any mummery you hold dear or holy. Frances, 
can you not believe me ? ” 
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“ Even in your protestations of love you scoff at what is 
most sacred to me; your very oath-bound promise of tolerance 
in regard to my religious practices is blasphemy. It is better, 
Clarence, we should part now. God knows I love none but 
him better than you; but I must choose between him and you. 
You cast him off, you strive to draw others to a denial of his 
very existence ; you could, in time, but scorn one whose only 
hope is in him. I have prayed this chalice might pass—he wills 
I drain it to the dregs. Do not add to its bitterness. When 
you come to me with Credo on your lips, Credo welling from 
your heart, then will I listen to you—then my measure of joy 
will be full. Till then, farewell!” 

He turned, and his only response was the click of the clos¬ 
ing door. 

As on that other Christmas Eve, she stood behind closed 
blinds and watched him till the dusk hid him from her burn¬ 
ing eyes. Each foot-fall, as it echoed from the frozen ground 
over which no beautiful snow spread dazzling carpet, seemed 
to her the thud of clods upon a coffin, the burial of life’s joy. 
Tortured by the simile she could not banish, she lay on the 
sofa hiding her face in the pillow; not thinking^ not weeping, 
not praying in the accepted meaning of the word; only suffer¬ 
ing, with a mighty longing to unite her pain with His who' 
bowed in bitter agony beneath Gethsemane’s olives. 

She did not move when the door opened, nor when her 
aunt, tenderly embracing her, whispered, “ My poor little one 1 ” 
In that moment a current of sympathy swept from heart to 
heart which during three years of close and amiable relations 
had never really known each other. Family circumstances which 
had severed her long-dead mother from her relatives through 
Frances’ childhood, had brought it about that she had been 
left for some time an orphan in the charge of strangers, so that 
when she came at last to her aunt’s house it was scarcely home 
to her. She was a diffident child, naturally reserved; but her 
reticence was intensified by the secret fact that her young mind 
associated with her new-found relative all the sorrow of her 
childhood. Her aunt pitied her and showered on her every 
comfort of a well-appointed home. Kind words alone were ad¬ 
dressed to the orphan, but none gave the sympathy, the spon¬ 
taneous love, which only could have melted the icy reserve of 
her lonely young heart. No one dreamed she suffered, yet 
her life was as lonely as if she lived in a desert. She was 
cheerful, for she appreciated the generosity of her relatives 
vol. lxvi.—31 
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and the advances of their friends; yet she moved among them 
without becoming one of them. Later, the frank, warm affec¬ 
tion of her little cousins won her deep love; but not till to¬ 
night had her heart met her aunt's. Over sorrow’s sea they 
drifted, at last, together. 

Clarence’s love had burst on her life as a golden glory 
melting every barrier by its sympathetic warmth. Now that it 
was torn from her, God sent this milder tenderness to support 
her through the gloom. When the night had wept itself away 
and the Christmas bells were again silent, Mrs. Weir told 
Frances how she had, years before, passed through the sorrow 
of renouncing the first deep love of her life in obedience to 
filial duty. Frances knew no second love would ever heal her 
heart, but she Was stronger because there was by her one who 
had suffered too; and all for Him, since all duty is of God. 

III. 

A crowd of young people awaited at the station the com¬ 
ing of the south-bound train. They were a merry party, yet 
through their mirth ran a minor strain that told of parting, sad 
even to youth* 

“O Janet! you know you do not mean never to come back. 
I would be heart-broken to think it." 

“ Of course she will come back, and soon ’too,” spoke Fred 
Merton. “I wager a box of the best French sweetmeats I lead 
the New Year german with her.” 

“ Takes more than one to decide that, old man. You may 
be cut out and have to take a side stand.” 

“Not afraid, Adonis, if your shadowy down is fascinating 
some of our beauties.” 

“ Well, I put a silk cravat made by my own fingers beside 
the sweetmeats, that Janet helps me receive at my Christmas 
party. Who’ll bet to the contrary ? ” 

“ I, for the pleasure it will give me to glove those fingers. 
Two pair twelve-button kids against the tie. Of course jou’ll 
win, Miss Floy; but you’ll make me the tie, won’t you?” 

“ Doesn’t anybody dare take up my sweets ? ” 

“I will, Cousin Fred. I have to give you a birthday sou¬ 
venir on New Year anyway, so, a smoking-set against the con¬ 
fections,” replied Mae, her voice trembling despite her assumed 
mirth. The shrill, warning whistle of the locomotive, as it 
swung round the sudden curve some five hundred yards north 
of the station startled all, and a general hand-shaking ensued. 
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One more embrace from Mae the disconsolate, and Janet 
sprang after Frances on the little platform of the car. Swift 
adieus through the window, and she was whirled away southward. 

Bright, for our frolicksome Janet, had been the ten years 
since we last saw her. Fond of amusement, talented, fascinat¬ 
ing, society had welcomed her entrance into its fairy realm, 
crowning her queen of all revels. At first she exulted in her 
triumphs, but flattery soon palled on her ear. Her heart was 
too pure to find joy in such vanities. Like the dove that found 
not whereupon to rest its foot, she returned to the ark that 
had sheltered her girlhood—the convent wherein “ Aunt Olive ” 
had prepared for her First Communion. In her sorrow, Fran¬ 
ces had found the gentle, confiding love of Janet a great com¬ 
fort, while the child’s merry moods diverted her mind from sad 
thoughts. Unable to speak with one so young of her later 
trouble, Frances dwelt with her on earlier losses, and one even¬ 
ing in the late summer told the story of her mother’s convent 
girlhood and after life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weir were just then debating whither to send 
the child to pursue her education. Janet begged to go to the 
Ursulines, who had instructed “Aunt Olive.” As Mr. Weir 
had relatives in New Orleans, no objections arose. When, two 
years after leaving school, Janet asked her parents’ sanction to 
the consecration of her life to God in that same convent, her 
father insisted she should defer such action one year, till she 
should be of legal age. She bore the probation in such cheer¬ 
ful submission that he hoped ere it was over she would have 
relinquished her idea of becoming a religieuse, and gratify his 
worldly pride by accepting the life he planned for her, his 
heart’s darling. But when, on her twenty-first birthday, she 
renewed her petition, he granted the permission without any 
visible reluctance, for his love of her was too holy and too 
unselfish to oppose God’s designs or stay her happiness. 

So he grieved silently and alone in the little study, full of 
souvenirs of her loving thought for his comfort and pleasure, 
while she was borne hourly further from him. Nor was her heart 
free from tender pain as she thought of the parents thus left. 
'Twas no earthly love had lured her from them. Only He who 
demanded the sacrifice could have given her strength to con¬ 
summate it. 

Silently Janet and Frances sat side by side, each lost in 
thoughts blended with prayer, as through the deepening twi¬ 
light the train sped on. 
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It was Sunday, bright and warm. Frances and Janet were 
walking to the convent, which was but a few blocks from the 
house of Janet’s aunt, with whom they had spent the three days 
since their arrival. They spoke but of the priceless blessing 
Janet felt to be hers, the inestimable grace of vocation to the 
religious life. As they passed a church, a woman of beautiful 
features but wild expression stood suddenly in front of them, 
and, looking earnestly into Janet’s face, asked: “Are you the 
Lady Clare? They told me she was very beautiful and very 
rich. Tell me, are you called Lady Clare?’’ 

Janet answered kindly “No,” and gave her name. The 
woman, who was, they saw, demented, turned away repeating, 
“ If I come dressed as village maid,” etc. 

At the convent they asked if any knew of such a character 
as had interrupted their walk, and were told the poor woman 
had been in infancy adopted by a family prominent in the 
social circles of the city. When in her twentieth year she was 
on the eve of marriage with a young man who had been her 
lover from childhood. But just a week before the wedding 
day her father died suddenly and intestate. He had never 
legally made the child his heiress, and of his large fortune she 
received but a pittance, doled out to her in the name of char¬ 
ity by distant relatives of the deceased, who were his only 
heirs. Mr. Fonteau had loved Madelon as a daughter, and his 
neglect to secure to her the fortune he intended should be no 
other’s was but the consequence of an over-confident and pro¬ 
crastinating temperament. The relatives of the groom-elect 
declared he should never marry a penniless woman. He knew 
he could not afford to do so unless he sacrificed his ease to 
earn for her the support he had in reality expected from her. 
To such sacrifice his love was not equal. Madelon had at first 
bore all with a calmness born of numbing grief in the bitter 
loss of her idolized father. But as the weary months passed 
into years, and her health failed under labors and privations so 
new to her, her mind grew weaker and weaker, till there seemed 
left of it but a memory of the sad past. Tennyson’s “ Lady 
Clare ” had been a favorite poem of hers, and often in the 
sunny days when Victor told her of undying love she had read 
it again and again, almost wishing fate would test the devotion 
she felt was true as Ronald's. 

The winter advanced, but Frances lingered in the south. 
Janet’s clothing was fixed for Holy Innocents’, and till then 
Frances declared she could not leave. 
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’Twas Christmas Eve again, and throngs of devout men, 
women, and children crowded around the confessionals, eager to 
hear the blessed words “ Go in peace! ” 

Frances came from the confessional with the fulness of 
peace reflected on her calm brow and breathing through her 
half-parted lips. A man, rising to enter as she passed out, 
glanced at her, and fell again to his knees as if arrested by 
some sudden apparition. Later, emerging from the sacred tribu¬ 
nal, he looked around as in search of some one. Espying Fran¬ 
ces a distance up the aisle, he knelt near till she rose to go ; 
then followed a little behind. In the vestibule they were alone. 
He softly whispered “ Credo ! " 

She started, then, extending her hand, calmly answered 
“ Clarence.” 

“Frances, were you aware I was in the city? Have you 
heard from home in the last ten days?” 

“ I had heard nothing, Clarence, and when you spoke I was 
at first startled, but not surprised. I have always hoped., even 
in the darkest hour, that you would return to God, and of late 
years I have known it. I asked not to see it, but, oh ! I am 
very happy God granted me the consolation.” 

“ I was home a fortnight ago, but asked the friends there 
not to tell you, as I wished myself to bring you proof of my 
repentance of the past. Illness detained me a week in Atlanta. 
I reached New Orleans to-day, and sought you at your uncle’s. 
He told me you were at the convent, and 'would probably re¬ 
main till late. The Jesuits have been my confessors since my 
conversion, and wishing to communicate to-morrow, I entered 
their church to prepare, never thinking you waited my coming.” 

“ How was it, Clarence, that God called you back, not to 
belief in him alone, but in all he has revealed to his Holy 
Catholic Church ? ” 

“ By the persistent whispering of the still, small voice; by 
the constant showers of grace your prayers, my little woman, 
obtained for me. There are more things wrought by patient, 
hopeful, trusting prayer than this world dreams of, my Fran¬ 
ces.” 

“ I could not always pray; words forsook me when I tried 
to utter my longing. Ceremonies often wearied, but I hoped. 

I did trust Him, and I felt He heard the voice of my longing.” 

“ My conversion was a miracle wrought, as your prayer was 
uttered, or rather breathed , in silence. No eloquence of sacred 
oratory, no grandeur of ritua 1 , no phenomenon of terrific storm, 
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as in case of St. Norbert, nor of sudden death to friend beside 
me, drew me from my sinful pride and folly. Some one, God 
himself, spoke to my soul, and I said within my heart, truly 
’tis the fool hath said ‘ There is no God ’! The evil one would 
not let me return at once to my Father’s house. Doubts arose, 
pride cavilled, human respect fought hard, the intellect refused 
long to obey. I sought the aid of prayer, and the direction of 
ministers and doctors. ’Twas a Jesuit gave me most satisfac¬ 
tion in clearing away the difficulties pride of intellect raised 
up—a man full of the spirit of Christ, of sympathy with hu¬ 
man frailty and love for sinners ; one who separated the 
offender from the offence, and loved the one while he hated 
the other.” 

“ They two will wed, the morrow morn. God's blessing on 
the day! ” 

A slight figure disappeared in the darkness of an alley they 
were passing. Clarence looked in wonder after it, half credu¬ 
lous of supernatural apparitions. Frances told him the melan¬ 
choly story of Madelon. As he listened a prayer of thanks¬ 
giving went up from his heart that one had passed through fire 
but to come forth more beautiful. 

“ Sweetheart, can it not be as the poor creature prophe¬ 
sied ? ” 

“ Not so soon, Clarence; let us give to God the season so 
entirely his, and with his blessing we may seek our happiness 
two weeks later.” ■ 

“ I have kept you waiting ten long years, and now rebel 
that you delay our union two weeks! But, my queen, I yield 
obedience for the time named. Extend it at the known risk of 
revolt, and I say not what the consequence will be! ” 

“ Remembering who is to obey for the time to come, I think, 
sir, you could more gracefully accept the subordinate position 
for so short a period. Ah ! they are wondering I am so late 
returning. See, the hall door stands open to bid you welcome 
home.” 

As together they entered the church near the weird mid¬ 
night hour, each silently thanked God for the peace and joy 
brought to them on this sweet Christmas Eve. 
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